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the Bureau of Ethnology, besides to the editor, is a compilation of brief 
but comprehensive, simply worded and well illustrated, authoritative 
articles, which represent the substance of our actual knowledge of 
the Indian. A further perfection and possibly extension of the subject 
matter will be attended to in future editions. 

The work will prove in general a satisfactory reference book on the 
North American aborigines, and a valuable handbook on the subject 
in higher schools and colleges. It has, with its other merits, the dis- 
tinction of being the first work of its nature in existence. The bib- 
liography, though mostly restricted to synonymy, according to the 
original plans of the work, is nevertheless ample and will facilitate the 
researches of special students. 

Among the authors contributing to this work are Miss Fletcher, 
Chamberlain, Fewkes, Kroeber, Gatschet, Cyrus, Thomas, Hewett, 
Boas, dishing, Colville, Hodge, Hrdlicka, Hough, Dorsey, Mason, 
McGuire, Mooney, Swanton, Dixon, Culin, Matthews, Hewitt, 
Grinnell, Henshaw and others. 

Among the individual articles may be mentioned Abnaki, Acoma, 
Adoption, Adornment, Agency System, Agriculture, Anatomy, Anti- 
quity, Architecture, Arrows, Bows & Quivers, Art, Atlantis, Axes, 
etc. 

The first volume embraces the letters A to M inclusive. 

A. Hrdlicka. 

Games of the North American Indians. — In a large volume * 
Stewart Culin presents "a classified and illustrated list of practically 
all the American Indian gaming implements in American and European 
museums, together with a more or less exhaustive summary of the 
entire literature of the subject." The many amusements of Indian 
children, such as "tag," which are played without implements are not 
within the scope of his compilation, and dolls are not included. None 
of the games described as Indian were imported into America; on 
the other hand "we have taken their lacrosse in the north, and racket 
in the south, and the Mexicans on the Rio Grande play all the old 
Indian games under Spanish names." Certain games, however, 
strikingly resemble those of the Europeans, and with various modifi- 
cations the same game is played throughout the continent, by tribes 
belonging to unrelated linguistic stocks. 

1 Culin, Stewart. Games of the North American Indians. Bur. of Amer. 
Ethn., 24th Ann. Rep., Washington, 1907. pp. 1-846, 1112 figs., 21 pis. 
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Games of chance are described first. Dice in the form of banded 
sticks, plum stones, small bones, or ivory figures of birds or mammals 
(which count for the player whom they face after being thrown) were 
widely used. A second class of games of chance includes those in 
which a small stone or other object is hidden in moccasins or under 
wooden cups, suggesting the illicit "shell game." Forfeits ranged 
from arrows to horses, and the games were sometimes played far into 
the night. 

Gaines of skill include archery, various ball games in some of which 
racing is involved, and the game of sliding darts along the hard ground 
or ice toward a mark. Like the dice game, hoop and pole with many 
variations was played throughout the continent north of Mexico. A 
hoop twined with a network like a spider's web was rolled along the 
ground and darts were thrown at it, the count being determined by the 
hole penetrated. It was played by men only, but the lighter game of 
ring and pin was played also by women and girls. A perforated or 
penetrable object, such as a rodent's skull, attached to a cord was 
swung in the air and caught upon a pin or dart fastened to the other 
end of the cord. The most elaborate of the games of skill is that 
which resembles lacrosse. It was sometimes played between the 
young men of different villages, there being thirty or more players on 
a side. Among the many training regulations there is one which for- 
bids the eating of hares since they are timid creatures. Ceremonial 
dances precede the game ; each side has its conjurer and the spectators 
are numerous. The players are dressed only in girdles and ornamental 
tails of hair or feathers. They are armed only with rackets but in the 
scrimmages of the game bones are occasionally broken. 

"Games of pure skill and calculation such as chess are entirely 
absent." The minor amusements, briefly described in this volume, 
include whip tops, cat's cradles, bull roarers, swings, stilts, and others. 
The author concludes that the games are "instruments of rites or have 
descended from ceremonial observances of a religious character." 
The myths with which they are associated are as widespread as the 
corresponding games, which are not only for amusement but to drive 
away sickness and avert evil. The book is admirably arranged for 
reference. With the picture of each implement there is generally a 
vivid account of its use by an eye-witness. The author has written 
only the necessary introductory passages and summarizes the conclu- 
sions of his eight hundred pages in eighteen lines. 

F. T. L. 



